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interested in the old Imperial tradition of Russia than I am in economic
Communism. That is outside my department really. I leave that to
others. But I'm very keen to get an agreement with Great Britain,
especially in the Far East."
"Could you call back your little lads of the Third International?*' I
asked him. "Would they come if you called?"
He laughed and quoted a line from Shakespeare:
"You may call up spirits from the vasty deep, but will they come?'*
He confessed that many of them would not come. They were
missionaries of a new creed and had all the fervour of religious
crusaders.
At the present time he was encouraging them. That was his job.
That was the game now being played. So long as England was un-
friendly Soviet Russia would retaliate. But it was silly, really, this
international game of poker. It would lead nowhere. If Great Britain
would recognise Soviet Russia and help her to become industrialised
and reconstructed he certainly would do his best to call off anti-British
propaganda, but as an honest man he couldn't promise that it would
cease entirely. The Third International had an independent existence.
It was not under control of the central Government. And anyhow, the
ideals of Communism were seething below the surface of many countries.
Russia or no Russia, that leaven would' go on working. England
would have to realise that and face it as a natural evolution of the
human mind and the human experiment. But speaking in all sincerity
(so he said) he would do his level best to fulfil any obligations desired
by the British Government in return for a pact of peace and economic
aid.
That was the gist of our conversation which went on for a longtime.
I must say that I was impressed by this man Radek. He seemed to
me to have a powerful intelligence and a not unpleasing character,
despite his grotesque ugliness. Anyhow, he had a sense of humour, an
unceasing flow of eloquence spiced by wit, and a friendly smile behind
those horn-rimmed glasses. But as I talked to him I remembered the
frightful cruelties of the revolution, the stories I had heard about Ogpu
tortures, and the misery then extending over wide areas of Russia which
afterwards I was to see. These men like Radek and Tchicherin who had
held themselves aloof from all that were nevertheless promoting the
system which produced such things and shared the guilt. Their own
defence would have been that these were the only means to an end and
that the end justified the means. That seems to me a descent into moral
hell, but it is an argument now accepted by the majority, even in this
country, who are thankful to Russia for the defeat of Germany, and
think that Soviet methods were justified by stupendous victory.